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reading books with strong, independent, realistic female characters. The 
girls vicariously explored agency as they compared their lives and 
possibilities with those of novel characteristics. Each of the four novels 
read provided exploration of their own possibilities, identification with the 
main character, and explorations of the elements of romance and attraction. 
The data gathered from conversations with the girls suggest that as 
adolescent girls struggle to negotiate their identities in the world, their 
environments need to be structured to provide them with experiences and 
opportunities that enable them to understand, engage, and potentially 
transform what limits and harms them. The discussion group provided one 
possible context for . engagement and understanding. The selection of novels 
with female protagonists allowed these readers to actively position 
themselves as readers who could explore their questions and emotions to 
identify with the heroine. Data from the sixth grade girls' after school book 
club add to a body of research that strongly suggests the importance of 
providing literature transactions for early adolescent girls that will engage 
their complex reading purposes. (Contains 34 references.) (JDM) 
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“What We Are and What We’re Not:” Early Adolescent Girls Negotiate 
Their Identities Through Talk About Realistic Fiction 

Nereida: I think a lot of authors portray girls rather evil, or like so 
superficial. 

Suzette: Talking about boys... 

Mary: Doing their nails... 

Nereida: [said in falsetto] What color are your nails now? 

Suzette: It’s like, “He’s so cute!” That’s not, you know, there’s so 
much more. 

Nereida: We’re not so shallow... 

This early conversation in a literature discussion group introduced me, 
facilitating as a participant researcher, to the complex and ambivalent responses of 
a group of early adolescent girls. Their responses, assured or exploratory, combative 
or collaborative, illuminated their understandings of portrayals of females in 
literature, and their own ideas about themselves as ten, eleven and twelve year-olds. 
My initial purpose as a researcher was to investigate how a group of sixth grade 
girls thought about their own agency at a transitional period in their lives, when 
reading books with strong, independent, realistic female characters, not evil or 
shallow portrayals. 

During this study the girls vicariously explored agency as they compared their 
lives and possibilities with those of novel characters; however, they also had other 
reading purposes, which were fascinating and unexpected. In selecting possible 
books for the club I deliberately avoided romance novels. Yet these girls used their 
reading to explore their interest in romance and desire, and their discourse to 
examine and share this interest. They also used reading as a combative strategy: one 
that vicariously enabled them to be bad girls, more knowledgeable than adults would 
think. Their discourse revealed that w hil e exploring their needs to be desired and 
desiring, they did not want to be limited to female gender stereotypes. 

The girls used their sense of agency in two ways: to help combat female 



stereotypes of passivity and the image of good girls, on the one hand, and as an 
active exploration of the aspects of sexuality and romance hinted at in the first novel 
read, The Beggar’s Ride (Nelson, 1992), and in two other novels. This use, made 
visible through the conversations in book club, illustrated the complexity of their 
identification with the novels’ characters and the contradictory and fluid 
negotiation of their own identities and female roles. While relishing the reading and 
talk about desire and attraction, they frequently noted with delight that Clare, from 
The Beggar’s Ride , and other female protagonists, took initiative and were “brave, 
strong, and fiercely independent.” 

This ethnographic study of a racially and culturally diverse group of middle 
class sixth grade girls in an after school book club presented an opportunity to 
explore questions of reading purposes, and to speculate how engagement with one 
genre of text might affect female identity development. 

Resistance. Resilience, and Silence in Female Adolescence 

Early adolescence presents a critical juncture in girls’ lives. As they leave the 
elementary school for the departmentalized structures and curriculum of the middle 
school, they come to a critical crossroads of social and cognitive development. For all 
adolescents, there is an increase in expectations for social experience outside the 
home, and an intensification of differential gender roles (Brown, 1991; Brown & 
Gilligan, 1992; Finders, 1996; Gilbert & Gilbert, 1998). These occurrences position 
early adolescents at a pivotal juncture, and this is especially true of girls. 

Listening to girls from independent schools not so very different from the 
school that the participants in book club attended, researchers (Gilligan, Lyons & 
Hanmer, 1990; Brown & Gilligan, 1992) observed two types of resistance to societal 
expectations and limitations. In girls from eight to twelve, they observed a resistance 
they termed “political,” knowing what one knows and speaking it. While these 
studies indicate that girls’ aggression becomes gradually more indirect through 
childhood, researchers have found a rise in direct aggression around age eleven, as 
girls begin to contemplate the more proscribed gender roles and expectations of 
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adolescence. This seems to be true of both white and black girls (Brown, 1998; Debold, 
et al., 1999). 

Researchers found that as girls entered adolescence, they exhibited a 
resistance that was more psychological (Brown & Gilligan, 1992; Gilligan, Lyons, & 
Hanmer, 1990). This psychological resistance was described as a reluctance to 
acknowledge what they know and to speak of it. These older girls, twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen years old, were often seen as balancing between how school and society 
envisioned their roles, and their own understanding and needs. What was once a sign 
of girls’ resiliency, their capacity to feel anger, to be sure of their feelings and 
knowledge, had become a liability, especially within white, middle class contexts. 

While black girls have been documented as resistant throughout adolescence, 
and more likely to speak out (American Association of University Women, 1991; Ward, 
1990, 1996), studies also show that academically successful girls of color, in any 
school setting, may eventually lose their voices (Fordham, 1993). For black girls and 
other girls of color in a primarily white setting such as in independent or suburban 
school, the experience of being both a minority and a female can be doubly silencing 
and complicated (Proweller, 1999). 

The ten, eleven and twelve year-old girls in the book club that is the focus of 
my study represented the transition between these two stages, often talking about 
feeling silenced in the classroom, but for the most part loud and sure in the book club 
setting. Their knowledge about school and societal expectations was voiced surely 
and boldly as they talked about the novels. They used the worlds of the texts to 
question and explore their present lives and visions of the future. Speaking from her 
position as a middle class female, Suzette articulated her own understanding of the 
transition from childhood to adolescence in an interview: 

It’s like, now we’re trying to define our feelings better. Cause we 
haven’t lived that much yet. We’re still — boys and girls are still 
kind of equal. Cause we’re all the same age, and we’re all kind of 
awkward. And you know, we’re kind of sheltered. But once 
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everyone gets into high school, you really start to see the sexual 
boundaries. And that’s when you get to see what you are and 
what you’re not. 

Negotiations of Identity in the Social Context of a Literature Response Group 

Reading discussion groups can be productive venues in which to research 
girls’ development. As readers talk together about their personally lived through 
transactions with literature (Rosenblatt, 1978), tacit beliefs and emerging 
understandings about their own situated identities are often revealed. In intimate, 
meetings that take place over a period of time, these beliefs and understandings are 
continually being negotiated in the context of peer-group discourse. The 
engagement with a text within the social context of a literature response group 
facilitates the on-going, ever-changing process of identity construction. The After 
School Book Club 

The sixth- grade girls who participated in book club had responded to an 
invitation by this researcher, an outsider to the school, to participate in a new after 
school offering for girls. This offering was described to the sixth grade homerooms 
and in a notice sent home to parents. The girls attended an independent school in a 
large urban area in the Northeast which served primarily white, professional 
families. All six girls who formed the initial book club shared middle to upper 
middle-class backgrounds, but were ethnically and racially diverse. While the girls 
clearly identified themselves as white, black or African American, and to a lesser 
extent, as Latina, the circumstances of class sometimes softened racial and cultural 
differences, particularly for the Latina and interracial girls, often causing class 
cohesiveness to predominate. For these girls, the context of the independent school, 
where they were not differentiated or treated as culturally different from their peers 
enabled them -most of the time - to experience the world as color and culture-blind. 
Like the affluent suburban females studied by Twine (1997), they inhabited the same 
world as their European-American peers. 

Table 1 provides data on the eight girls who participated in book club. Suzette, 
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Luann, Nereida and Peggy were at the first session when I proffered ten young adult 
novels as possible reading choices. These girls looked over the paperback books, and 
after a discussion of reading tastes, selected The Beggar’s Ride a s the first reading 
choice. Two other novels were identified as possibilities for later. A novel by a 
visiting author became the fourth novel choice. These novels are briefly described 
in Table 2. 

In the second week of book club, Regina and Mary joined. These six girls 
formed the book club for the first six sessions, while we read and responded to The 
Beggar’s Ride, the focus of this paper. 

Five of the six girls said they had joined the group because they liked to read 
books and in Nereida’s words, “ ... don’t have anyone to talk to about them.” Peggy 
admitted that she had come only because her friends talked her into it. Interviews 
with the girls’ language arts teachers at the semester’s end, and the inclusion of five 
of the six girls on the middle school high honor or honor roll revealed that these 
sixth graders were good students, considered responsible and well-behaved. They 
were good girls, the kind of student faculty expected would join a literature 
discussion group. 

The girls and I met once a week for an hour in an empty classroom. Individual 

interviews with each girl took place at four intervals during and after the study. 

Table 3 shows the time line and scope of the data collection. Each segment of the data 

was analyzed using a constant comparison method in which new data was compared 

to previously collected data; data was analyzed through recursive readings, codes 

were identified, and these data clusters were recoded and themes identified (Ely, et al., 

1991). Tapes and/or transcripts were shared with the girls in subsequent sessions to 

revisit topics, to share data with my participants, and to triangulate my preliminary 

themes and categories. 

Engagement in the World of the Novel 

Each of the four novels read in book club provided opportunities for 

exploration of their own possibilities, but The Beggar’s Ride revealed the strongest 
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identification with the main character and explorations of the elements of romance 
and attraction. The novel contained compelling and attractive characters which 
fully engaged the six sixth graders reading the text. The novel tells the story of 
twelve year-old Clare, who flees an abusive situation at home and is befriended by a 
gang of homeless teens in Atlantic City. Like the three other books subsequently 
read in book club, can be categorized as “social issues realism” (Lukens, 1995, p. 13). 
It dealt with serious life issues such as homelessness and alienation, and had a 
resourceful female character. This character, Clare, is working class and white, and 
although Nelson does not refer explicitly to race, descriptions of other characters 
indicate that they were intended to be racially diverse. Principle characters include 
Cowboy, who befriends Clare, and Thimble, the only other female gang member. 

The fast-paced plot, the vivid, evocative language and carefully realized scenes 
in The Beggar's Ride appealed to the readers. The scenes were layered to reveal both 
the troubling pathos of the lives of different gang members and the humor in their 
attempts to live the lives of normal teenagers. Clare is gradually revealed as a plucky, 
loyal, brave and vulnerable girl. Cowboy remains shadowy, yet a strong and 
protective person. Thimble is portrayed as hostile and deeply troubled, but loyal to 
members of the gang. 

The novel is a carefully crafted adventure story with colorful characters, and 
the suggestion of a romantic relationship. While homelessness and the vulnerability 
of these teens - particularly Clare and Thimble - is portrayed in a realistic (if 
upbeat) manner, racial and class issues are not addressed. In later book club sessions, 
with a group that now included two black members, reading texts with black 
protagonists, race, in addition to gender roles, became an important focus of the 
group’s discussion. 

Identifying With a Real Girl, like Themselves 

That the participants of book club found Clare an appealing and identifiable 
character through whom they could explore their own feelings of “becoming” and 

possibility was shown in data from their exploratory conversations in which they 
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sorted out and reexperienced (Barnes, 1993) aspects of the novel in their verbal 
response, and from letters written to their favorite character in the eleventh session, 
after we had read three novels. These letters, from Mary, Peggy, Suzette, Nereida and 
Regina indicate that they all found ways of identifying with Clare, finding her a 
“regular girl” like themselves, an interesting combination of the naive and brave. 

Suzette’s letter introduced herself, comparing herself to Clare: “I think I ought 

to tell you about myself. I guess I’m about your age, a little younger, and a whole lot 

more innocent.” She added that Clare’s story opened her eyes 

to a new world that I haven’t experienced and hope I never do. All 
the tragedies you have gone through taught me about life’s darker 
side... I feel like I’ve experienced all of the roller coaster rides of 
your life. There were some things I might have done differently.... 

But then again, it’s your story and your life. 

Suzette’s clear visualization of the character, her vicarious, lived-through 
experience of “life’s darker side,” and her recognition that this girl was one she 
could hold herself against to judge herself, serve to illustrate how her own 
engagement with this text satisfied her reading purposes. 

In conversations in the four sessions that focused on The Beggar’s Ride, the 
girls re-experiencing the reading through retellings and explorations of the 
characters. The girls reminded one another of what had gone on in the novel, their 
comments weaving in and out of one another’s, building up a shared understanding 
of what these events or actions meant and comparing them to their own lives and 
experiences. Clare’s life enabled them to think about their own strengths, 
vulnerabilities, and possibilities. The girls relish a favorite scene of Clare taking a 
sink bath in a public rest room. Her awkwardness and vulnerability remind them of 
their feelings as early adolescents with changing, surprising bodies, and as they re- 
experience the situation they compare themselves with Clare: 

Romance. Desire 

Despite the denial of interest in typical romance novels, the girls in the 
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group were interested in if and how a relationship involving a non-girly character, 
a regular girl like themselves, might develop. As they began to read and talk about 
the novel The Beggar’s Ride . Suzette predicted that a relationship would materialize 
between the main characters, Cowboy and Clare, and Mary said, “I think there’s a 
little crush!” 

While admiring tough, brave, regular girls like Clare, the book club members 
were also drawn in by the promise of romance. The text allowed the girls to ponder 
their desires to be living more exciting lives, to consider the fascination of romance 
and sexuality. The characters were appealing to the readers because of the several 
levels of meaning in their portrayals, levels of meaning that corresponded to their 
own development. Clare was spunky and tough, but also desirable to and desiring of 
the opposite sex ; Cowboy was both the “father” of the gang and an attractive and 
attracted male. They visualized their favorite scenes with Cowboy, wondering what 
he looked like, exactly, and how old he was. Was he black or white, was his hair curly 
or straight? 

As they continued to read, several conversations explored the triangle of 
Cowboy, Clare, and Thimble. Was Thimble jealous of Clare? How did Clare feel about 
it? What was Cowboy and Thimble’s relationship? They shared their visualizations of 
Cowboy as they “sorted out” their understanding of who this character was: 

As the novel ends, Clare and Cowboy go their separate ways, Clare home to her 
mother, and Cowboy to a foster home. The hints of a romance are not realized. As the 
following conversation reveals, most of the girls seemed comfortable with this 
outcome; their desires had been engaged without a fully developed romance. Peggy, 
Suzette, Nereida and Mary discussed this situation as we concluded our discussion of 
the novel: 

Peggy: I was surprised that a relationship didn’t develop between 
Clare and Cowboy. And, it said, I just read it last night, but it said that 
Cowboy touched her and “it was like a thousand gizzowats” or 
something. 
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Suzette: But nothing happened. It wouldn’t have made the story 
better. It wouldn’t have made the story worse or better, but they 
were close in the end... 

Nereida: But they were together, when they were walking alone. 

Mary: Yeah, but Cowboy wasn’t that kind of a character: he would 
just go all out for you. But in the end, he and Clare seem to be just 
closer and better friends... 

These comments speak to the ambivalence the sixth grade girls may have been 
feeling about their own positions, their balancing of childhood relationships and 
ways of being on the one hand, and new expectations of sexuality and feminine 
perfection on the other. Despite their interest in the touches and glances, they may 
have been resisting this new way of being, and relieved to know that relationships 
between boys and girls can simply result in becoming “closer and better friends.” 
Unsavory Situations 

They also vicariously explored situations they would not want to live through, 
such as Clare’s and other characters’ experiences of sexual abuse. Retelling and 
discussing certain scenes not only provided a means of imaginatively exploring 
illicit sexuality, but bestowed a sense of sophistication and worldliness that belied the 
girls’ reputation as good, compliant girls. In the fifth session they focused on events 
in the novel that had been hinted at: 

Suzette: I just was surprised when I found out that Griffey’s molested 
them, and Clare’s been raped, and that’s really why she left home... I 
was just really.... 

Peggy: They said she’s been raped? By who? 

Nereida: The old boyfriend.. .that she’s left at home. 

Peggy: Ohhh... 

Nereida: Yeah, I thought he just molested her, but then when I read 
the end, and found out that she’d been raped, I felt so bad for her. 
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Peggy: How old was she? 

Nereida: She had turned thirteen and then... 

Peggy: How old was she when she was raped? 

Mary: Eleven... 

Suzette: 1 think she was twelve... 

Peggy, who had missed this inference in her reading seemed to be struggling to 
understand this character who is her own age, yet whose experiences have been so 
different. Later in the discussion the girls try to understand how an adult character, 
Griffey, operated: 

Suzette: But that’s how they live. ..they survive. 

Regina: They think drugs are bad because of what Griffey did, 
got them high and stuff... 

Peggy: Did he rape another... man? 

Suzette: Well he like got other adults and got them high, and took 
them to a motel, and they did stuff to them... 

Luann: Griffey did it. 

Nereida: Griffey did it all, he personally did. 

Nereida: He was like a pimp, kind of... 

Suzette: Males, females... whatever. 

Peggy: What? A pimp? 

Luann: A pimp. 

Nereida: A pimp is someone who gets prostitutes. 

Suzette: For a child. 

Luann: A child pimp. 

The other side of the possible romance between Clare and Cowboy was the 
seamy aspect of the vulnerability of these homeless adolescents. As they retold and 
explained for one another, the girls were able to ponder other lives and ways of 
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experiencing being female. In their conversations the theme of sexual abuse was 
discussed in ways that revealed discomfort with the topic, but also allowed them to 
think about it safely from their comfortable and distanced stances as readers. They 
enjoyed tossing around and manipulating ideas about sexuality and romance, 
imagining running away from home and hanging out with a gang as Clare had, 
while knowing that they would not do it or be involved in such activities in the 
present. 

Agency, Desire, and Illicit Sex 

The carefully realized character of Clare, stimulated engagement and 
imaginative recreation of scenes, and this helped the girls imagine themselves in 
these situations, through retelling and relishing their favorite parts. The girls 
pictured themselves sitting at the coffee shop with Clare, unable to pay. They recalled 
family visits to Reno and Las Vegas. They enjoyed the humor used by the author to 
describe Clare’s attempt to live on her own, for example, washing, half-naked, in a 
public restroom . 

Over the six month period that we met to talk about the four novels, I came to 
see that in addition to the girls’ often expressed desires to be seen as knowledgeable, 
tough, grown up, and independent of adults, and their eagerness to know about 
dating, being desirable and illicit sexuality, they also revealed their ambivalence 
about boy-girl relationships. Their talk laid bare the enticing sense of discovering 
new possibilities and qualities about themselves. These combined purposes of agency 
and desire illustrated the fluid and often contradictory identities these early 
adolescent girls were constructing and informed their response to their reading, as 
reading itself became “ a source of pleasure, play, desire” (Meek, 1983, p. 105). Their 
future lives as females, as adolescents in the larger world, were still mysterious, like 
the relationships of characters in the focal novels read over the semester. The 
unofficial, out of school space of the book club provided room for the girls to make 
these wonderings visible. 

Combative Reading 
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The The Beggar’s Ride allowed the girls to actively resist the perception that 
they were just “good girls,” competent, polite, academically good students who could 
be depended upon to be conscientious and well-behaved, girls who were not boy 
crazy. The girls’ reading could be “combative” (Finders, 1996, p. 85) in that it 
provided an escape from being the good girls. Although they dutifully participated in 
the literacies that the school promoted, they also looked for and engaged in 
unsanctioned literacies, such as the reading and viewing of sexually explicit 
materials, and even the young adult novels in the book club. Through this reading 
they obtained knowledge that the adults around them might not want them to have, 
as the discussion of rape and “child pimps” reveals. As an adult member of the 
group, I found myself uneasy at times as the girls discussed the suggestions and 
implications of sexual abuse in The Beggar’s Ride and in a second text read by the 
group. At the same time, I recognized the importance of a safe, intimate forum for 
early adolescent girls to explore these issues together. No one would know what they 
were actually imagining as they read, unless they chose to share it in the intimacy of 
a setting such as book club. 

Exploring the Possibilities 

The data suggests that as adolescent girls struggle to negotiate their identities 
in the world, their environments, both in and out of school, need to be structured to 
provide them with experiences and opportunities that will enable them “to 
understand, to engage with, and to potentially transform what limits and harms 
them” (Basow & Rubin, 1999, p. 189). The all-girls’ discussion group described here, 
held in after school hours, provided one possible context for engagement and 
understanding. The selection of novels with female protagonists allowed these 
readers to actively position themselves as readers who could explore their questions 
and emotions and to identify with the heroine. While the combination of intimate, 
long term single gender groups and novels with female protagonists is difficult to 
reproduce in schools, aspects of the book club experience are readily transferable. 

Choice in novel selection and study, with discussion groups organized around the 
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reading choice makes possible a range of literature and differently constituted 
groups who have selected reading according to interest and need. 

Data from the sixth grade girls’ after school book club adds to a body of 
research that strongly suggests the importance of providing literature transactions 
for early adolescent girls that will engage their complex reading purposes. 
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